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our philosopher prescribed in the case of parricide was said
to have been observed at the trial of the great god Hermes
for the murder of Argus. The gods, we are told, who sat
in judgement on the divine prisoner at the bar, each cast
a stone at him by way of purifying themselves from the
pollution of his crime ; hence the origin of those heaps of
stones which, in ancient Greece, were to be seen by the
wayside surmounted by images of Hermes, and to which
every passer-by added a stone.1 Here, again, the casting
of the stones is clearly a rite of purification rather than of
commination, and it was probably not supposed to have been
accompanied with curses.
The bull's head at which, in default of the head of M.
Venizelos, the clerical and lay blackguards of Athens hurled
their   stones  and curses has its parallel in the sacrificial
ritual of ancient Egypt.   Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians
used to sacrifice black bulls, and that when they had slaughtered
the victim at the altar, they skinned thet carcass, cut off the
head, loaded it with curses, and sold it to any Greeks who
might be resident in the town ;  but if '?here happened to be
no Greek population in the place, the Egyptians carried the
bull's head to the river and threw it into the water.    The
curses which they levelled at the bull's head consisted in an
imprecation, that whatever evil was about to befall either
the sacrificers themselves or the whole land of Egypt, might
be, diverted therefrom and concentrated on the head.2   Natu-
rally, no native Egyptian would purchase a head laden with
malisons so dreadful ; but the Greek traders appear to have
calculated, with great justice, that the curses could not affect
foreigners, and as the cursed heads no doubt sold a good
deal cheaper than common heads in the market, and were
quite as good to eat, a shrewd Greek householder probably
rather preferred to dine on a bull's head which had been
blasted by the ecclesiastical thunder.
It will be observed that in this Egyptian rite the priests
1 Etymologicum     Magnum,    s.v.     s.v. 'Eo/icuo*';  Scholiast on Nicander,
"&pfjLcCtov, pp. 375 sq.;   Eustathius on     Tker.' 150.     Of  these writers  Cor-
Homer,   Odyssey,  xvi.  471.    As to     nutus is the only one who mentions the
these heaps of stones, see Cornutus,     custom of every passer-by adding to
Tkeokgiae Graecae Compendium, 16 ;     the pile.
Babrius, Fabvlae, xlviii. i;   Suidas,        2 Herodotus, ii. 39.